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EXTRACTS FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSEPH 
JOHN GURNEY. 
BY HIS DAUGHTER. 
(Concluded from page 3.) 

My father was devotedly attached to bis 
brothers and sisters. If I might single out one 
with whom he was especially united, I should 
say it was my beloved uncle Buxton. His noble 
and enlarged intellect, joined as it was to the 
simplicity and humility of a Christian, and de- 
voted to the highest purposes, was peculiarly 
genial to my dearest father, while my uncle’s 
enjoyment of Friends’ meetings, and “ Friendly” 
doings, gave a peculiar harmony to their inter- 
course. They were often together: and he was 
one of myuncle’s warmest and steadiest support- 
ers in all his undertakings, and almost equalled 
him in the deep interest he took in them. * * 

Truly did he teach us by example, as well as 
precept, when he utterly discouraged all criti- 
cism on other persons; he could not bear the 
least approach to satire, and never allowed us to 
condemn any body. If a remark, tending to 
disparage another, was made, he always apolo- 
gized for them, and when he could not do this 
with truth, he never would allow us as children 
to take upon us the office of judge. This was 
the case with all; but when it came to serious 
people, to ministers, he was, if possible, still 
stronger on the subject, discouraging every re- 
mark on their peculiar manner or address, and 
only urging us to learn all we could from such. 
I should think there was seldom a house where 
there was so little gossip about persons ; for his 
own loving spirit and elevated tone of mind had 
a powerful influence, not only on those about 
him, but on passing guests and visitors. Another 
thing against which he was most careful to guard 
us, was the slightest disrespect, or even familiari- 
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ty, in our manner of speaking on serious sub- 
jects. Some of the young people with whom we 
associated, were in the habit of quoting texts of 
Scripture on common occasions, not in ridicule, 
but in a careless way; this he never allowed; 

and he so impressed upon us the impropriety of 
thus disregarding the difference between the 
Scriptures and other books, that I cannot now 
hear such a thing done without real pain. I 
think he was remarkable for bringing religion 
to bear on every event in life, and letting us see 
that he did so ; while, at the same time, he never 
weakened the feeling of reverence due to the 
subject. He was much in the habit of referring 
to religious matters in his conversation with us, 
and I think encouraged an ease in us, in speak- 
ing of them; yet this never descended into too 
familiar a way of bringing them in. While he 
was very careful to guard us from the flattery of 
others, and not to praise us himself, yet he had 
a most encouraging influenee over ws; a few ap- 
proving words from him were the greatest stim- 
ulus in all our occupations, while his own exam- 
ple of constant industry could not but ¢el/ upon 
us. I think he had a peculiar sympathy with 
children, and there was something almost inde- 
scribable in his gentleness towards us, even while 
reproving us. When I was sitting by him one 
day at dinner, a remark was made which he saw 
pained me, and I remember how concerned he 
looked, and how he tried, by little attentions, to 
make me feel that what was said was rather too 
severe. How does kindness, when a child’s feel- 
ings are wounded, remain in the memory ! 

But it is time to pass on to later years. I was 
nearly fifteen when my mother died. Wehada 
very happy summer, taking an expedition all to- 
gether in Wales, during my brother’s holidays. 
My dearest father held one or two delightful 
meetings in Wales, taking the opportunity, of 
course, of getting acquainted with any serious 
people. I remember going with him to the little 
shop of some Methodists at Conway, and his 
astonishing them much byasking them to break- 
fast. They came, however, and were deeply im- 
pressed by his kindness and his prayers for them. 
At Barmouth we fell in with a numberof Cam- 
bridge students, and also found that Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory was staying there. He did not neglect 
the opportunity ; asked them all to dinner, in- 
troduced them to the doctor, and after dinner 
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tor dn to do the same. 
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gave them some good advice, and drew the doc-, coach, and I mention them partly for the sake 
It might be owing to | of saying how he kept to his rule of never “ miss. 
some over-exertion in this journey, that I was| ing an opportunity.” 


He almost always man- 


attacked with fever soon after our return home, | aged to read the Scriptures to our fellow-passen- 


and not long after my recovery, my mother was 
prostrated by the same complaint. 


any serious danger, yet it was of course very 
heavy work for my dearest father. 
was but just cleared when the symptoms became 
more serious, and he went through great depths 
of anxiety and conflict. My aunt Rachel Fow- 
ler was most happily with us, so that the weight 
of nursing fell on her. On the last morning we 
were lying on the bed in my mother’s sitting- 
room, that we might be within a moment’s call; 
he was in deep affliction, looking to the stroke 
which was just about to fall upon him, and 
speaking to me of the future ; when he said so 
kindly and encouragingly, “I think thou art re- 
markably fitted, dear, to minister to my wants.” 
I could only answer by tears, for I felt how un- 
equal I was to it; but [ was deeply grateful for 
encouragement at such a moment, and I believe 
I did all that I could, for I felt from that time a 
new tie to him, and all my powers, such as they 
were, were devoted to him. It was beautiful to 
observe how willing he was to accept help and 
sympathy. He threw himself freely on us in his 
distress, and he was most willing to be soothed 
and comforted by each in theirturn. This open- 
ness to sympathy made it most easy to be with 
him in his deep sorrow. Many of the hours we 
passed together I shall never forget. He was in 
deep suffering at times; whilst at others, light 
seemed to break through all the clouds, and he 
looked beautifully calm and elevated in his afflic- 
tion. 

About this time, too, we began to read the 
Greek Testament regularly after breakfast ,—our 
aunt Rachel Fowler, who was still with us, and 
a great comfort to us all, my father, John Henry, 
and I. When any one was with us, who liked 
to join us, they were always admitted ; and most 
interesting some of these occasions were. It was 
a high privilege to read with one who had so 
deeply studied the Greek Testament, and to 
enjoy his fine views of Scripture truths, while his 
accurate knowledge of the force of the original 
language, enubled him to give us many most in- 
teresting explanations. He was very patient 
with our blunderings, though it always annoyed 
him a little, and he tried to stir us up to be as cor- 
rect as himself. I should think few, even pro- 
fessed theological students, had studied the 
Greek Testament more thoroughly than he had 
done. None, at all events, could more enjoy the 
daily reading of it. 

During the year 1836, my father and I went 
several little journeys together; and we were 
often at Upton. At that time we travelled by 


The house | 


‘gers, and often led the way to profitable conver- 
Her illness | 
was a very trying one; the Bible-Meeting guests | 
had already begun toassemble in the house ; and | 
though during their stay we did not apprehend | 


sation. I don’t think he ever went in these 
public conveyances without attempting to profit 
them, and he generally found willing and atten- 
tive hearers. How often have I had occasion 
to remark, in going about with him, what a great 
advantage his graceful, winning manners were 
to him, even in the promotion of the cause which 
was dearest to his heart! He used often to im- 
press on John Henry the necessity of being a 
thorough gentleman, and showed abundantly, by 
his own example, that this was not the least in- 
compatible with the “ thorough Friend.” 

During the autumn of 1836, he was often ex- 
ceedingly oppressed, sometimes very silent. He 
was, indeed, under a heavy weight; for the pros- 
pect of his American journey was beginning to 
open upon him, though not definitely as to the 
time of its accomplishment. 

We were at Upton on the night of the first of 
Ist month, 1837; and I have heard my father 
say, as he listened to the “ringing out’ of the 
old year, that he felt as if the new one portended 
some great and solemn event to him, though he 
could not tell what. However, the prospect 
cleared before him as the spring advanced. | 
could not but dread it long before he spoke to 
me of it; but the announcement that he made 
of it to John Henry and me, as we drove one 
day to Fakenham, was almost overwhelming. He 
was, however, much more quiet and comfortable 
than he had previously been, and I was taken 
from my own sorrow in endeavoring to help and 
cheer him, through all the pain that he must 
necessarily go through. The day of the Monthly 
Meeting was truly an awful one ; for early in the 
morning we received the account of the sudden 
death of my aunt, Lady Harriet, to whom we 
were all nearly attached, and whose end was as 
unexpected as it was affecting. I believe, for the 
moment, he almost doubted whether he could 
proceed with his intentions of asking for a cer- 
tificate ; but his mind soon became quite settled 
again, and a very solemn and satisfactory meet- 
ing we had. I remember how much sympathy 
was expressed for him, as well as the fullest 
unity. 

In the spring of this year he attended the 
Yearly Meeting in Ireland, my brother and | 
going with him. We had an interesting time 
in Dublin ; I have the impression of his ministry 
being very striking in some of the meetings for 
worship, and the young Friends especially flocked 
around him. After the Yearly Meeting, we took 
a charming excursion to Killarney. Had it not 
been for the sense of approaching separation, 
this would have been a most delightful journey. 
We greatly enjoyed being together, and he was 
remarkably comfortable. The beautiful scenery 
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afforded him, as it always did, great pleasure. We 
returned to the Yearly Meeting in London, and 
afterwards to Earlham, to prepare for his start 
in the seventh month. My father was remarka- 
bly preserved in peace and quietness, and com- 
pleted all the arrangements he wished to make 
for the management of his household during his 
absence. I was glad to be allowed to go with 
him to Liverpool, with my uncle and aunt Gur- 
ney, and my aunt Fry. It was rather curious, 
that we were not many yards out of the park 
gate before we were nearly overturned by one of 
the horses kicking. We had to get hastily out 
of the carriage, but I shall never forget the ele- 
vated serenity of his look as he smiled and said, 
“the first of my dangers!’ We had a remarka- 
bly interesting occasion before we got to Liver- 
pool, in which he poured out his prayers for aunt 
Fry, in a way which was a great comfort to her, 
for she deeply felt his going, and had at the time 
much upon her. The parting day came. I was | 
far too much overwhelmed to have a distinct re- | 
collection of it, but L know there was a very | 
solemn feeling over all, and that he was much 
helped through every pain. 

What shall I say of the three long years of his 
absence’? I believe I may truly say I scarcely 
lost the sense of our separation for a moment. 





Edward Burrough, born in the county of West- 
moreland, about the year 1635, of honest parents, 
was in his childhood ripe in knowledge, and did 
far excel many of his years. Gray hairs were 
upon him when but a youth, and he was inelina- 
ble to the best things and the nearest way of 
worship according to the scriptures, accompany- 
ing the best men. His natural disposition was 
bold and manly, dexterous and fervent, and what 
he took in hand, he did with his might. Lov- 
ing, courteous, merciful, and easy to be entreated ; 
he delighted in conference, and reading of the 
holy scriptures. 

When it pleased God to visit his people in 
the north of England, this servant of Christ was 
early called, viz., in the year 1652, when about 
seventeen years of age. He was sent forth by 
the Spirit of the Lord to preach the everlasting 
gospel, repentance, conversion, salvation, and 
remission of sins, in the name and power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind ; and 
was an able minister of the glad tidings of sal- 
vation. In most parts of England, and through 
Ireland several times, and in Scotland and Flan- 
ders, his ministry was made effectual by the 
mighty power of God, in turning many thousands 
from darkness to light; for as he began early, 
80 he labored much in the heat of the day, 
breaking up rough places and untilled ground, 
and often walked as it were among briars and 
thorns, which scratched, pricked, and tore with 
great opposition. But he broke through them 
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all, not regarding the opposition, and the suffer- 
ings that he met with, for the good of souls. 

His industry in the Lord’s work was very 
great, he seldom having many hours of repose, 
making the Lord’s work his whole business, not 
taking so much liberty as to spend one week to 
himself, about any outward occasion, in ten years ; 
and it was his grief if any opportunity was miss- 
ed in doing good. He was a man of no great 
learning, which men so much admire, yet he had 
the tongue of the learned, having had experience 
of the work of God in many conditions, so that 
he could speak a word, in due season, to the un- 
derstandings and consciences of all men with 
whom he had converse, for his words administered 
grace to the hearer. 

At the age of nineteen, in the year 1654, he 
came up to London, and was one of the first who 
preached in that city, and great opposition he 


| met with there ; but God made his ministry ef- 


fectual to the conversion of hundreds. He con- 
tinued about London very much, at times, be- 
tween eight and nine years, speaking of the 
things of the kingdom of God. His heart was 
much drawn towards London, and he often said, 
when sufferings came for the gospel’s sake, ‘I 
can freely go to that city, (i. e. London,) and la 
down my life for a testimony of that truth which 
I have declared through the power and spirit of 
God.’ 


vo 
gt 


In the year 1662, visiting friends in the city 
of Bristol, he took his leave, and said to many, 
‘I am going up to the city of London, to suffer 
among friends in that place.’ A little after his 
return to the said city, he was taken from a meet- 
ing of the people called Quakers, at the Bull and 
Mouth meeting- house, by soldiers under the com- 
mand of Sir Richard Brown, mayor, and com- 
mitted to Newgate by the said mayor, not for 
evil doing, but for testifying to the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and for the worship of God. There 
he lay in prison with six or seven score friends 
more, upon the same account, many of them 
being shut up among felons in nasty places ; and 
for want of prison-room they grew weak, sick- 
ened, and died, among whom this young man 
was one; his sickness increasing upon him daily, 
though in much patience he was carried through 
all. 

He was in prayer often, both day and night, 
saying at one time, ‘I have had a testimony of 
the Lord’s love to me from my youth, and my 
heart hath been given up to do his will. I have 
preached the gospel freely in this city, and have 
often given up my life for the gospel’s sake. 
Lord, rip open my heart, and see if it be not 
right before thee.’ Another time he said, 
‘There lies no iniquity at my door; but the 
presence of the Lord is with me, and his life I 
feel justifies me.’ Afterwards he said to the 
Lord, ‘Thou hast loved me from my birth, and 
I have loved thee from my cradle, and from my 
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youth unto this day, and I have served thee 
faithfully in my gereration.’ 

He spoke to friends that were about him to 
live in love and peace, and love one another ; 
and said, ‘The Lord takes the righteous from 
the evil to come:’ and prayed for his enemies 
and persecutors, and said, ‘ Lord, forgive Rich- 
ard Brown who imprisoned me.’ Again he said, 
‘Though this body of clay must turn to dust, yet 
I have this testimony, that I have served God in 
my generation ; and that spirit which hath lived, 
and acted, and ruled in me, shall yet break forth 
in thousands.’ In the morning before he de- 
parted, being sensible of his death, he said, ‘ Now 
my soul and spirit is centred in its own being 
with God, and this form of person must return 
from whence it was taken.’ And after a little 
season, he gave up the ghost, as a martyr for the 
work of God, and testimony of Jesus. 

He was born in 1635, began to preach in 1652, 
and died 1662, of whose written labors there is 
a volume printed, containing almost nine hun- 
dred pages in folio.—Piety Promoted. 

The following singular circumstance is related 
by Sewel in his History of Friends. 
marginal date it would appear that E. Burrough 
was then about nineteen years of age. 


At London there is a custom ia summer time, 
when the evening approaches, and tradesmen 


leave off working, that many lusty fellows meet 
in the fields to try their skill and strength in 


wrestling, where generally a multitude of people 


stand gazing in a round. Now it so fell out, 
that E. Burrough passed bythe place where they 
were wrestling, and standing still among the 


spectators, saw how a strong and dexterous fel- | 


low had already thrown three others, and was 


waiting for a fourth champion, if any durst ven- | 


ture to enter the lists. At length, none being 
bold enough to try, E. Burrough stepped into 


° . | 
the ring, (commonly made up of all sorts of peo- 


ple,) and having looked upon the wrestler with 
a serious countenance, the man was not a little 
surprised, instead of an airy antagonist, to meet 
with a grave and awful young man ; and all stood 


. . . . i 
as it were amazed at this sight, eagerly expecting | 


what would be the issue of this combat. But it 
was quite another fight E. Burrough aimed at. 
For having already fought against spiritual 
wickedness, that had once prevailed on him, and 
having overcome in measure, by the grace of 
God, he now endeavored also to fight against it 
in others, and to turn them from the evil of their 
ways. With this intention, he began very se- 
riously to speak to the standers by, and that with 
such a heart-piercing power, that he was heard 
by this mixed multitude with no less attention 
than admiration ; for his speech tended to turn 
them from darkness to the light, and from the 
power of SatantoGod. To effect this, he labor- 
ed with convincing words, showing how God had 
not left himself without a witness, but had given 


From the | 
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to man a measure of his grace, and enlightened 
every one with the light of Christ. Thus he 
preached zealously ; and though many might look 
upo this as a novelty, yet it was of such effect, 
that some were convinced of the Truth ; for he 
was @ breaker of stony hearts, and therefore by 
a certain author, not unjustly, called a son of 
thunder; though he also omitted not, in due sea- 
son, to speak a word of consolation to those that 
were of a broken heart, and of a contrite spirit. 


ARGUMENTS OF COUNSEL IN THE CASE OF 
PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 
(Concluded from page 15.) 

The writ of habeas corpus is not a proceeding 
inter partes, and if it were, and the parties were 
considered to be Mr. Wheeler and Mr. William- 

son, the Circuit Court of the U. 8. would have 
| jurisdiction in a civil action by reason of their 
| respective citizenship, not because of the subject 
' matter; but even in that case the District Court 
| of the U. 8. could have none. 
| But the habeas corpus cum causa is not at all 
a proceeding inter partes. It is the inquisition 
of the Crown into the cause of the imprisonment 
| of one of its subjects :—it is the inquisition of 
, the Commonwealth into the cause of the imprison- 
‘ment of one of her citizens:—and it can be 
prosecuted only in the courts of that government 
upon whom the protection of the liberty of the 
| citizen, in the particular case, devolves. 

Judge Betts’ opinion in the case of Barry ve. 
Mercien contains so clear and lucid an explana- 
tion of the law on this subject, that it is not ne- 
cessary to do more than refer to it. 

Now, under the Constitution of the United 
States, what interest has the government of the 
United States in the question of the domestic 
relation of individuals on the soil of Pennsy!- 
vania, or of the domestic institutions of this or 
any other State, or how has the protection of 
such relations or such institutions been devolved 

upon any branch of that government? Not only 
| is there nothing in the letter of the Constitution 
lof the United States to sanction such a claim, 
| but it is inconsistent with and subversive of, the 
whole spirit, intent and meaning of that instru- 
ment, and of the inherent and essential rights 
of the several States. It goes to the root of our 
frame of government, and it would be destruc- 
tive of all its principles. 

Even if this were not so, no act of Congress 
has conferred the power to issue a habeas corpus 
in such case. 

The powers of the District Court to issue writs 
of habeas corpus are three-fold. 

1. Under the act of 1789, to issue that wrt 
in cases necessary for the exercise of its jurisdic- 
tion, and agreeable to the principles and usages 
of law. But in this case that Court had no 
jurisdiction for the exercise of which this habeas 
corpus was either necessary or agreeable to the 
principles and usages of law. 
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2. A judge of the District Court (by the 
same Act) may grant a writ of habeas corpus for 
the purpose of inquiring into the cause of com- 
mitment, (that is to say, commitment under pro- 
cess,) provided such writs shall in no case extend 
to prisoners in jail, (hat is, so committed,) unless 
they are in custody under or by color of the 
authority of the United States, or are committed 
for trial before some Court of the same, or are | 
necessary to be brought into Court to testify. 
This case cannot be pretended to be within any 
of those clauses. 

8. Under the “ Force Bill”’ the District Court | 
of the United States may issue a habeas corpus 
in certain cases of persons committed under a 
State authority by reason of acts done in pur- 
suance of an act of Congress of the United 
States. This case does clearly not fall within 
that clause. The opinion of Judge Betts, in 
Barry vs. Mercein. above mentioned, shows con- 
clusively that in this case no jurisdiction what- 
ever to award a habeas corpus existed in the 
District Court. It is clear, therefore, that the 
District Court had, neither under any clause in 
the Constitution, nor under any act of Congress, 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, or to award 
the writ of habeas corpus under the proceedings 
in which Mr. Williamson was committed, and 
that all those proceedings, including his com- 
mitment, were null and void, as if a private 





person without any judicial authority had as- 
sumed to conduct and enforce them. 

V. I have thus far considered the case as it 
stands upon the record, and as the facts are 


known to exist, and to be undisputed. But it 
has been suggested, that in some way or other, 
& presumption may be raised of a fact, not ap- 
pearing on the record, and well known not to be 
true, viz: that the alleged slaves were fugitives, 
and had escaped from Virginia or North Caro- 
lina into Pennsylvania, by which presumption, 
the jurisdiction of the District Court may be 
endeavored to be bolstered. 

1. I deny that any such presumption can law- 
fully be made. The Courts of the United 
States, being courts of limited jurisdiction, the 
circumstances necessary to give them jurisdiction, 
ought to appear affirmatively on their record, and 
if they do not so appear they cannot be presumed. 

2. If the Court had the discretion, in any 
case, to raise such a presumption, they would 
vot raise it against what they know to be the 
real truth and verity of the case. 

3. This record shows no finding of any fact, 
or proof of any fact or decision of the Judge of 
the Court upon any fact necessary to give juris- 
diction. Suppose the Court were to raise the 
presumption that the petitioner in the District 
Court stated in his petition that these were fugi- 
tives, and had escaped from the State of Vir- 
ginia, which he has not stated, still, for all that 
4ppears upon the record, it would remain merel 
as the statement of his petition. For, though 
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the record shows that there was a return, yet it 
does not show that there was a traverse, though 
no doubt what was called a traverse was admitted 
by parole against law, as I consider it, yet the 
commitment is as for a contempt in refusing to 
make any return, and upon this record the pre- 
sumption referred to would be to supply a defect 
in the mere statement of the petitioner himself, 
and not a presumption of amnia rite acta by the 
Judge. 

In the habeas corpus under which the judge 
of the same District Court discharged the de- 
fendants in Thomas vs. Crosson, who were held 


|under a capias specially allowed by a judge of 


this Court upon affidavits in a case in which the 
jurisdiction of this Court was undoubted, he held 
himself so far from being 
sumptions in favor of the 
been made by the judge of this Court, or to 
supply any defects in the affidavits on which 
that decision was grounded, that on a very criti- 
cal examination of the affidavits, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the judge had been wrong in 
allowing the capias and therefore discharged the 
prisoners. 

4. Even if this record had shown these per- 
sons to be fugitives from service, having escaped 
from another State, and therefore within the 
provisions of the constitution of the United 
States, and if that fact had been undisputed, 
still the District Court would have had no juris- 
diction to award the writ of habeas corpus now 
complained of. The act of 1850 purports to 
give that Court, as well as the Commissioners of 
the United States, jurisdiction to issue a warrant 
for the arrest of the fugitive, and also in case of 
rescue or abduction to give the District Court 
jurisdiction to proceed by indictment against the 
rescuer or abductor, and on conviction, after 
trial by jury, to inflict an imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, and a fine not exceeding a 
certain sum. But it cannot be pretended that 
that act gives any right to issue a habeas corpus 
against any citizen of Pennsylvania in whose 
custody the alleged fugitive might be alleged to 
be. The warrant would take the fugitive from 
any private custody. The writ of habeas corpus 
is unnecessary for the exercise of his jurisdiction 
in this case. 

The Commissioners of the 
mere officers appointed by the judges, and re- 
movable at their pleasure, have the same juris- 
diction in regard to the issuing of warrants for 
fugitives, that the judges of the Courts them- 
selves have, and have all the powers necessary 
to the exercise of that jurisdiction, but of course 
they would have no power to issue a writ of 
habeas corpus. Nor can it be conceived in any 
case that the writ of habeas corpus is necessary 
to the exercise of the jurisdiction of granting a 
warrant immediately for the arrest of the fugi- 
tive. It is equally clear that the issuing and 
proceedings on a writ of habeas corpus, such as 


bbund to raise pre- 
decision which had 


United States, 
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have occurred in this case, are not only not au- 
thorized by the act of 1850, but are implicitly 
prohibited by that statute ; for when it provides 
forthe indictment, trial, and ultimate punishment 
of a rescuer or abductor, it does in effect provide 
that he shall not be in any shape convicted of 
such abduction without a trial by jury, or in case 
he be guilty of it, be coerced by an imprison- 
ment for contempt on a habeas corpus, or in any 
other mode, to restore the fugitive. The restitu- 
tion of the fugitive is no part of the judgment 
provided for against him. The common law 
proceeding de homine reple yiando (which is by | 
no means unfamiliar in our practi ice,) or an ac- 
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pressed upon him, that it would bene reuaited 
extraordinary presence of mind to raise any ob- 
jection. Perhaps few men would have been able 
to collect their thoughts. The traverse of the 
return—the evidence upon that—the question 
of his commitment for perjury—the question of 
his commitment for contempt in refusing to make 
any return—would appear to have been all going 
on simultaneously, and the hearing upon all to 


Pres been concluded within the space of some- 


thing more than two hours. I can have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts, (not having been 
present at or “concerned in that hearing,) but, 
taking the petitioner's statement of them, he 


tion for damages, remain open to the party claim- | would appear rather to have been hustled than 


ant, in which also the trial is to be by jury. 
Congress has authorized summary decision 
without jury, 


heard. 


3. It is believed to be the first time that the 


upon the claim to the fugitive | proposition has been advanced, that a party un- 


slave, but has not given the shadow of authority | lawfully summoned in judgment before a tribunal 


to any judge, court or commissioner of the 
United States, without jury, summarily to decide 
upon the fact of the abduction of the slave by a| 
citizen, and having found that, to coerce the | 
restitution of the fugitive by the indefinite im- | 
prisonment of the alleged abductor. The pro- 
ceedings here complained of would have been 
glaringly and clearly beyond the jurisdiction of | 
the District Court, even if these persons had | 
been fugitives. The proceedings would have | 
been just as null and void as they are now. 
Third. In every czse in which one court has 


refused to inquire into the causes of commitment 
for contempt by another court, the ground is | 
clearly stated that that refusal was because the 
committing court was a court of competent juris- 


diction. It follows, therefore, from all these 
cases, which I need not repeat, that if the court 
be not a court of competent jurisdiction, a com- 
mitment for contempt is no more beyond remedy 
than any other commitment. 

In Holden vs. Smith, already referred to, 
judgment was obtained in an action of trespass 
for false imprisonment against the judge of a 
court of record who had gone beyond his juris- 
diction in committing the p laintiff fora conte mpt. 

It has been suggested that in some mode the 
present petitioner is to be injured or his rights 
affected, because he did not object to the want 
of jurisdiction of the District Court before that 
Court itself. I would observe upon this, 

1. That it does not appear by the record that 
he had any reason to raise the objection there, 
for as his return was that he had not, and never 
had had, the possession or custody of the parties 
named in the writ, and as that return was by law 
conclusive, it was surely not incumbent on him 
¢0 raise the abstract question whether, if he had 
had them, he would have been bound to produce 
them. 

2. It appears from the statement of the peti- 
tioner as to the course of the proceedings and 
the time that was occupied with them, and the 
suddenness with which the whole matter was 


that has no jurisdiction, is bound to make the 
| objection of the want of it. In the case of 
| Holden vs. Smith it did not appear that any ob- 
| jection to the want of jurisdiction was made in 
| the Court whose acts were complained of. In 
| the case of Thomas vs. Crosson, decided by three 
| Judges of this Court, it did not appear that any 
such objection was made. Yet in both those 
| cases the proceedings were held to be null and 
void. In no case that I am aware of, where the 
question has been of the nullity of the proceed- 
ings for want of jurisdiction, has it been deemed 
| mi aterial to inquire whether such objection was 
| made, unless where motive becomes material to in- 
flame damages. Indeed, if there be no jurisdic- 
| tion, there is as little to decide the question of 
| jurisdiction as any other. How is it that a party 
|can lose his rights, by refusing to submit the 
question of jurisdiction to a Court that is incom- 
petent to decide it? In certain civil cases in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, refer- 
red to by the Chief Justice, in his recent 
opinion, it has, indeed, been held that where the 
jurisdiction of courts of the United States did 
not appear affirmatively on the record, they would 
not hold the proceedings absolutely null and 
void, as regarded the parties, since they might 
be reversed upon writ of error. But I do not 
understand that in these cases the party lost his 
right to object to the want of jurisdiction, by 
omitting to make the objection in the Court 
below. On the contrary, I gather from them 
that the decision would have been the same, 
even if that objection had been so made. 

I speak of the opinion recently delivered by 
the learned Chief Justice of this Court in this 
case, without any reserve, because I know that 
if, from the haste with which it was nec vessarily 
prepared, he has fallen into error, no man living 
will be so anxious to correct that error as himself. 

I observe upon these cases— 

1. That they were merely civil actions inter 
partes. 

2. That the defects in the averments there 
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were probably merely formal and accidental, and | supporting the usurpation which it is their duty 
that, according to the real truth of the facts, the | to resist. 
Courts had jurisdiction. I have endeavored to establish my positions. 
8 That no offer was made to go behind the | As regards the proceedings of the District Court, 
record of a court of limited jurisdiction, and I have argued the question of jurisdiction only. 
show, as is offered to be done here, that in truth | The errors in law in other respects ot these pro- 
the fact necessary to give jurisdiction did not ceedings [ shall not enter upon. The odd use 
exist. of the writ of habeas corpus in applying it to 
the purpose of depriving a party of liberty, 
instead of restoring it ;—the allowing a traverse 
|}of the return, which can only be allowed by 
statute, and which no statute allows in the Courts 
of the United States—the taking that traverse 
| by parole merely—the assuming to decide upon 
\it the fact of abduction upon insufficient evi- 
dence, and from that to deduce a continuance 
|of custody on no evidence at all—the absolute 
inconsistency of the record, which, after setting 
. Lane @ » ant th boo ed for a |°Ut @ full, complete and unevasive return, pro- 
in Allegheny county, can it De supposed for & | weeds toa commitment for a supposed refusal to 
moment that the Sheriff would be justified in | alte ony seture, =I dp net hscw@ahell thies 
oo °“ haber facias under its judgment, ‘ond other errors would of thenweboes enable 
or that the defendant would be bound to defend this Giceat, tn eee if the District Court 
the action, or reverse the judgment on error? had as licti f } tb B om that C 
No man can maintain that to be the law. aE FASO ER SS SRO SNE. | NS. SOAS SS 
|had no jurisdiction, these circumstances, all of 
, : ; |them operating oppressively on a citizen entitled 
appear to be founded, to wit: that a party in the | to your protection, do greatly aggravate the case 
suit has another remedy, by reversing the judg- land enhance, if that be possible, your just obli- 
ment on a writ of error, does not exist here, the | gation to relieve him. They do indeed tend to 
Supreme Court of the United States having de- re a want of jurisdiction, for surely Provi- 
cided, in the case of Barry vs. Mercein, in 5| dence would never have permitted a court of 
Howard, that no writ of error lies to the decision competent jurisdiction to fall intoso many errors 
of an inferior Court of the United States on | jn one case. 
habeas corpus. Nor shall I say anything of the official posi- 
tion of Mr. Wheeler. I regard him as a citizen 
of another State, and entitled, while here, to all 
the immunities and privileges of a citizen of 
Pennsylvania. His position as a minister of the 
United States to a foreign country, neither di- 
minishes nor enhances his privileges in this. 
This argument is necessarily summary and in- 
complete, both as regards the illustrations and 
the authorities. Of the latter, the few to which 
I have referred have been principally the deci- 
sions of highly esteemed judges of the Courts 
of the United States and of this State. We 
desire only that those safe and reasonable views 
of their own powers which they have heretofore 
of checking it would devolve upon the State | expressed, shall continue to be acted on by the 
tribunals. In Olmsted’s Cause, already cited, in | successors of both. 
which Chief Justice Tilghman expressed clearly} We do not ask this Court to trench in any 
the extent and ground of that duty, the proceed- | way upon the just authority of the Courts of the 
ing was in fact had under a decision of the | United States. They have a large scope in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who had | construction of the constitution and statutes 
awarded a mandamus to the District Court to | under which they act. It is right that great 
issue the process complained of. In fact every | deference should be always paid to their con- 
proceeding by which the courts of one Govern- | struction of the meaning of any clause in the 
ment do in fact usurp upon the rights of another, | constitution of the United States, or in any act 
is null and void as against the Government | of Congress, and that as a general rule such con- 
usurped upon, and is to be so held in her Courts, struction should be left very much to them; but 
who, where the substantial fact of usurpation | where (as in this case) there is no clause in the 
exists, have no right to resort to fictitious pre- | constitution, nor in any act of Congress, which 
sumptions against the truth, for the purpose of ' upon any construction can be held even to refer 


4. That in these cases there was a fact con- 
sistent with the record, a présumption of which 
might be raised, that would give the Courts 
jurisdiction ; whereas, in the present case, as I | 
have endeavored’ to show, there is no fact con- 
sistent with the record which, even if the pre- 
sumption of it be raised, would bring the case 
within the jurisdiction of the District Court. If 
the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia 
were to entertain an action of ejectment for land 





5. That the reason upon which those decisions 


6. I will observe further that if a writ of 
error did lic from the decision of the District 
Court, it would only be to another Court of the 
United States, and the case of the petitioner 
here would be as strong as it is now, even if the 
Supreme Court of the United States had affirmed 
the decision of the District Court. Where the 
question is of a direct usurpation by the Courts 
of the United States upon the rights of the 
State, it is immaterial by which of such Courts 
that usurpation is made, and though none such 
can be anticipated from so august a tribunal as 
the Supreme Court of the United States, still, 
in point of law, if it were attempted, the duty 
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to the subject matter over which a Court of the 
United States undertakes to assume jurisdiction 
—where the usurpation therefore is obvious and 

izen can have no recourse for 
relief but to the Courts of his own State. 

I now leave the matter in the hands of the 
Court. It is impossible to conceal from our- 
selves the fact that the essential rights of this 
Commonwealth are invaded. This position of 
things is inauspicious. To correct it, nothing 
is wanted but the firm and‘ temperate discharge 
of your duties as magistrates and ministers of 
the law. 

Pennsylvania has always truly performed her 
duties to her sister States. If it were justifiable 
to occupy the time with matter not directly per- 
tinent to this case, 1 would go into the details, 
and show how clear of just reproach her career 
has been. Whatever may happen, she will 
never be mean enough to enjoy the benefits of | ° 
the Constitution, and. at the same time refuse to 
fulfil in good faith her obligations under it. She 
deserves all our love and affection. Yet there 
may be some—sons, too, of her soil—who ignore 
the assault upon her liberties—who affect not to 
see that she is struck at and hurt—who, in the 
fervency of their superserviceable protestations 
of fealty to the domestic laws and institutions of 
other States, have no time nor thought to bestow 
upon the question of the invasion or even over- 
throw of those of their own. 

The question here has nothing to do with 
the rights or wrongs, the conduct or misconduct 
of the North or South. 
on which all are agreed. That each State has | 
the right to reyulate her own domestic relations | 
and institutions—that the Courts of the United 
States have no right to interfere with or control | 
them—that citizens of other States who come upon | 
her soil are, while there, bound to respect and obey | 
her laws :—these, 1 say, are the principles in. | 
volved here, and they are quite as dear to the 
South as to the North: they ought to be quite 
as dear to the North as to the South. 

It has come to the point that, failing your aid, | 
they are no longer safe in Pennsylv: ania. I in. | 
voke that aid ‘with confidence, and, if it be} 
granted, the rights of the Commonwealth will 
have been vindicated, and the affair from which 
these questions have originated—untoward i in all 
its aspects—will be left | to be determined by the 
laws of the State, in some appropriate forum. 





AGRICULTURE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

According to the address issued by the Agri- 
cultural Convention, recently held at Columbia, 
8. C., agriculture is in a very backward con- 
dition in the State. We quote: 

“Your Committee would earnestly bring to 
the attention of this Convention the mournful 
fact, that the interest heretofore taken by our 
citizens in agricultural improvement has become 
stationary ; that our old fields are enlarging, our 
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homesteads have ‘Sienseseiai beans Woes Qietins dectensing fearfully in 
numbers, and our energetic sons are annually 
seeking the rich and fertile lands of the South- 
west, upon which they imagine that treble the 
amount of profits can be made upon capital than 
upon our own soils. Nor is this all. We are 
not only losing some of our most energetic and 
useful citizens to supply the bone and | sinew of 
other States, but we are losing our slave popu- 
lation, which is the true wealth of the State. 
Our stocks of hogs, horses, mules and cattle are 
diminishing in size and decreasing in number, 
and our purses are being strained for the last 
cent to supply their places from the North-west- 
ern States.” 
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_PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 22, 1855, 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING.* 
(Concluded from page 9.) 

On Fourth day morning, the regular Yearly 
Meeting convened at the hour adjourned to. 
Two ministering Friends, from New England 
and Baltimore, expressing a concern to visit the 
Women’s Meeting, their prospect was approved, 
and the visit accordingly paid. The meeting 
resuming the consideration of the state of society, 
the remaining queries were read, together with 
the answers thereto, from the four Quarterly 


It concerns principles | Meetings represented in the Yearly Meeting, no 


response being received from Stillwater Quarter. 

This reading was attended or followed by a 
number of salutary remarks from some of the 
Friends in attendance, on the nature and import- 
ance of our Christian discipline, and the neces- 
sity of a faithful maintenance of all our reli- 
gious testimonies. The duty was also impressed 
of bringing our children, at an early period of 
life, into an acquaintance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make wise unto salvation 
| through faith in Christ Jesus. 
the lives and writings of our early Friends, par- 
ticularly those of George Fox, was strongly 
recommended, yet the superiority of the Holy 
Scriptures to any other writings was prominently 


The perusal of 


insisted upon. 


#10 the notice published last week, it is stated that 
when the Women’s Yearly Meeting convened on 2d 
day morning, Jane M. Plummer and Rachel E. Patter- 
son took their seats at the Clerk’s table. This state- 
ment was founded on a passage in a letter from 4 
Friend who was present in the men’s meeting, and had 
so understood the case. We have since learned that 
R. E. Patterson was not seated at the Clerk’s table, but 
when she read her minute, professedly opening the 
Yearly Meeting, she was at her seat in another part of 
the house. 
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A report from the committee on education 


was read at this sitting, from which it appeared 
that there were 649 children of a suitable age 
to attend school; 10 schools under the care of 
meetings, attended by 150 children ; 33 children 
at schools taught by members, but not select; 
441 at the public district schools; 19 at other 
schools, and the remainder not attending any 
school. This report gave occasion to many solid 
and judicious remarks on the subject of educa- 
tion. An acceptable visit from a woman Friend 
was received at this sitting. 

On fifth day morning, a meeting for worship 
was held at Mount Pleasant, the separatists hold- 
ing their meeting at Short Creek. 

On sixth day morning, the Clerk read a min- 
ute expressive of the exercise of the meeting on 
the state of society, which was approved and 
adopted, and will probably appear in the printed | 
minutes. Several ministers, members of other 
Yearly Meetings, with the coneurrence of Friends, 
visited the Women’s Yearly Meeting. Some 
proceedings of a local character then took place. 
An afternoon session, commencing at 4 o'clock, 
was held. Returning minutes for Friends in 
attendance from other Yearly Meetings with cer- 
tificates, were produced and adopted. Epistles | 
to the Yearly Meetings of London, Dublin, New 
England, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
North Carolina and Indiana were read, approved, 
and directed to be forwarded; but before the 
close of the meeting, a question was raised with | 
regard to the propriety of addressing an epistle, | 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and after some | 
discussion it was decided to withhold the epistle 
and refer the subject of further correspondence | 
with that body to the attention of the Meeting | 
for Sufferings. The business of the meeting | 
being concluded, the closing minute was read. 

A Friend who was present makes the follow- 
ing remarks in a letter: 

“We had two sittings on sixth day, and our 
meeting closed with a precious, solemn religious 
opportunity, with the shutters raised, in which 
the voice of praise and thanksgiving ascended 
to Him towhom alone it is due. Poor and strip- 





ped as we feel,a precious sense of the unmerited 
goodness and condescension of our Heavenly 
Shepherd has been shed abroad amongst us dur- 
ing the sittings of this Yearly Meeting. Love 
appeared to be the covering of every spirit, and 
gteat unity and harmony prevailed, so that it felt 


to many of us the most solemn and impressive 
that we remember in Ohio.” 

We understand that the business of the Wo- 
men’s Meeting was conducted in the usual man- 
ner, Epistles being received and responded to 
from the other Yearly Meetings, except Phila- 
delphia. The meeting, throughout, is described 
by some who were present as remarkably solemn 
and strengthening. 

It has not been the practice of the Review to 
record the proceedings of any of those seceding 
bodies which have assumed the name of Yearly 
Meetings, and there is no intention to make the 
separatists in Ohio an exception to our usual 
course. It may, however, be briefly observed, 
that the editor has been informed by one who 
was present at all their sittings after third-day 
morning, that there was much diversity and op- 
position of judgment among them, particularly 
in relation to the reading of the Epistle from the 
small seceding body from Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting ; that this Epistle, in conformity with 
the desire of a large part of the assembly, was 
read, but with evident reluctance, by the Clerk, 
and a minute finally adopted expressive of sym- 
pathy with that body, but that no way opened for 
further action at present. They concluded to 
change the time of holding most, if not all, their 
Quarterly Meetings, and agreed that their Yearly 
Meeting in future should be held in the Tenth 
month. It is also understood that they addressed 
epistles to Dublin and Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ings, but to no other bodies. Sending an epistle 


to the seceders in New England was urged by a 


} . 
number of their members, but not agreed to. 


Their meeting came to a conclusion on the even- 
ing of fifth day. 


be oceupied by Friends with a closing session 


The house was thus left free to 


on sixth day afternoon. 


Diep,—On the 3lst of last month, in the 86th 
year of his age, Moses Farnum, a much esteemed 
member and elder of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, 
Rhode Island. ‘“ Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace ” 


, Suddenly, of cholera morbus, at his resi- 
dence in Morrow Co., Ohio, on the 3d inst., Jona- 
THAN Jonnson, in the 53d year of his age—a mem- 
ber of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 


, At his residence, Turtle Creek, Warren 


| Co., Ohio, on First day motning, the 22d of Seventh 


month last, in the 73d year of his age, Jonn Step- 
DON, an esteemed member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. His surviving friends have the con- 
soling belief that his end was peace. 
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Mary Hopeson, Jr., 94 N. Tenth St., is prepared 
to accommodate with board a limited number of 
such pupils as are educated in her school, where 
they would receive instruction in the usual Eng- 
lish branches, including French and Drawing, and 
enjoy the comforts and privileges of a home. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the morals, habits and 
studies of those who compose her family. | 

9th mo, 22d, 1855. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding | 
School at West Town will meet in Philadelphia | 


on Sixth day the 5th of next month, at 7 o’clock, | 


P.M. 
The Committee on Instruction, and that on Ad- | 
missions, meet on the same day—the former at 4 
o’clock, and the latter at 5 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the Semi-Annual | 
Examination of the Schools, commencing on Third 
day morning, and closing on Fifth day afternoon of 
the same week. 


9th mo. 22d—2t. Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


This Institution will be reopened on Fourth | 
day the 31st of Tenth month next, under the care 
of Joseph and Gertrude E. W. Cartland as Prin- 
cipals. 

Iu order to secure admission into the School for 
the next Winter term, members of New England 
Yearly Meeting must forward their applications , 
seasonably for the decision of the School Commit- 
tee at their meeting on Third day the 4th of Ninth 
month. This regulation is established by the | 
Yearly Meeting in order that it may then be as- 
certained how many other pupils, if any, can be 
received. 


Address Superintendent of Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. | 
7th mo. 2st, 1855. 


LETTER OF SYMPATHY TO PASSMORE 
WILLIAMSON. 
Lake Superior, on Board the North mo} 
August 11, 1855. 

My Dear Sir,—With astonishment and in- 
dignation I have learned the story of your im- | 
prisonment ; and now, from this distant retreat, 
where I am for the moment, I make haste to | 
send you my sympathy. 

From beginning to end—from side to side, | 
and in every aspect—this transaction can be 
regarded only as a clear, indubitable, and utterly | 
unmitigated outrage. The new-fangled doctrine, | 
that a slavemaster can voluntarily import his | 
alleged slave—of course with all the revolting | 
incidents of Slavery—into the Free States, is | 
not more odious than it is preposterous. It 
is scouted by reason and disowned by universal 
jurisprudence. You were right in disregarding 
it. In stepping forward to remind persons 
claimed as slaves on this pretext, that all such 
claim is baseless, you did a good work. It was 
this knowledge which filled them with confi- 
dence to regain their God-given liberty. And 
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for this it appears that you have been brought 
before a man who, “ dressed in a little brief 
authority,” has cast you into prison. This 
outrage was rendered more outrageous by the 
way in which it was done. 

It was perpetrated through the great writ of 
habeas corpus. This writ of freedom and de- 
liverance, which in England has often been styled 
the palladium of the Constitution—which is 
recognised as a distinctive feature of Constitu- 
tional Government—which finds no place ina 
despotism, and which is the very master-key 
appointed to unlock prison doors and let the 
oppressed go free—has been made in your case, 
by a hocus pocus without precedent, the instru- 
ment of imprisonment and oppression. 

Strange and disgraceful as all this is, it must 
be considered as the natural fruit of slavery. 
Any person, whosoever he may be—whether 
simple citizen or magistrate—who undertakes to 
uphold this wrong, seems forthwith to lose his 
reason. He may be just, humane and decent in 
other things, but in the support of slavery he 
becomes unjust, inhuman and indecent—often 
in obvious unconsciousness of his degradation. 
The blindness which makes him insensible toa 


| wrong so transcendent, naturally makes him 


insensible to the lesser wrong by which it is 


‘maintained. What is the writ of habeas corpus, 


the trial by jury, the privilege of debate, or 
your liberty or mine, in the estimation of a 


| person who has already screwed himself to the 


pitch of injustice necessary for the vindication 


‘of an institution which separates parent and 


child—which stamps woman as a concubine— 


| which shuts the gates of knowledge, and which 


snatches from the weak all the hard-earned 
fruits of incessant toil ? 

But there must be an end to these things; 
and as Shakespeare found a jewel in the toad’s 
head, so do I find a cheering omen in the in- 
justice which has made you its victim. ‘There 
is an old saying, handed down from distant 
antiquity, that, “‘ Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad ;” and I have often vi late 
been impressed byits truth. The Slave Oligurchy 
is mad, and their overflowing madness runs 
through every agent and tool. In all that they 
do—especially in the Fugitive Slave Bill and its 
cruel enforcement, the Nebraska Bill and its 
felonious administration, and now in the im- 
prisonment of an unoffending citizen—I rejuice 
to believe that there is unmistakeable evidence 
of that madness which precedes a fall. Verily 
the day is at hand when returning justice will 
once more bear sway; then, among the triumphs 
of Freedom, will be a reckoning with unjust 
judges. 

Meanwhile, accept my congratulations on the 
portion of responsibility and dignity which is 
— It is a privilege to suffer for truth ; and 

envy not the meanness of that soul which 
would hesitate to prefer the stone walls of 4 
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prison, to the cushioned seat of the magistrate | 
by whose irrational and tyrannical edict you have 
been condemned. 

Believe me, my dear sir, with much regard, 
very faithfully yours, 

Cuartes SuMNER. 


Passmore Witttamson, Esq., Moyamensing Frison, 
Philadelphia. 


The following article, which we copy at second 
hand from the St. Louis Intelligencer of the 
24th ult., exhibits, in a striking light, the im- 
policy, 28 well as injustice, of the measures pur- 


to the territory of Kanzas. These remarks, we 


sued by the propagandists of slavery, in relation | 
| 


may observe, are from a paper published in ay 
slave-holding State, and though the Editor of | 


the Review would not adopt, in all respects, the | 
language or sentiments of the article in question, 
he cannot refuse to acknowledge their force. 


THE BITTER FRUITS—THE 
SLAVERY. 
Our news from Western Missouri is of omin- | 
ous and most discouraging character. That re- 
gion is suffering from mildew and blight. Its | 
glory is dimmed, its spirits abated, and its hopes 
fading. 
The emigration to Kanzas has been almost | 


SUICIDE OF 


| 
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—and Western Missouri stands infected by the 
horrible contagion of outlawry, and dwindles 
away under the moral leprosy of its mobocratic 
leaders. We are assured by two gentlemen of 
high position in Western Missouri, but totally 
differing in political sentiment—one upholding 
the oligarchy that controls the affairs and tram- 
ples upon the people’s sovereignty in Kanzas, 
the other, deploring the madness of the day— 
that matters are gloomy enough in Western 
Missouri. Businessis dull. Commerce is stag- 
nant. Money is exceedingly scarce, and a panic 
pervades the people. The fifty thousand emi- 
grants that ought, this season, to have poured 
over into Kanzas, are not there. The prairie 
sod remains unbroken. The sound of the axe, 
and the whoop of the husbandman are not heard. 
Western Missouri towns are not thronged with 
settlers buying their out-fitsand their equipments 
of husbandry. The farmers find no market for 
their horses, mules, oxen and cows. There is no 
new and large trade springing up in Kanzas. 
The much vaunted Kanzas towns lie neglected— 
a mockery to their owners and a laughing stock 
for all men. “ Dead—dead—dead”’ may be 
written on all the country—so deep and disas- 
trous has been the fall from the high and fond 
hopes of the past year. 

In May last, the editor of the Intelligencer 
was in Kentucky, and he met numerous of the 
most respectable and wealthy farmers of that 


entirely checked. Emigrants from the Northern | State, such as form so large a portion of the 
or Free States have ceased to go to Kanzas, be- population of Missouri, who inquired earnestly 
cause they can find as good lands elsewhere, not | about the condition of things iygKanzas and in 


cursed by mob law, nor ruled by non-resident | 
bullies. Emigrants from the Southern States | 
do not go to Kanzas, because they will not put 
their slave property in peril, by taking it to a | 
territory where there is a strong free soil ele- | 
ment, threatening the security of slaves. 

Any man of sense might have foreseen this 
result. Alabama and Georgia may hold public | 
meetings, and resolve to sustain the slaveholders | 
in Missouri in making Kanzas a Slave State. 
But their resolutions comprise all their aid— 
which is not “ material ” enough for the crisis. 
When slaveholders of Alabama and Georgia 


Western Missouri. They spoke of the intention 
they had had of removing to Kanzas or Western 
Missouri; but said they had abandoned it utterly, 
for the reason that they would never think of 
taking their families to a region where law was 
set aside, presses mobbed, and men driven from 
the country by irresponsible and unknown bands 
of Regulators. They preferred the rule of law 
to anarchy. In a recent trip through several 
North Western States, we found that the same 
circumstances were most industriously and fatally 
used to divert emigration to those States, and to 
prejudice Missouri and Kanzas with every class 


emigrate, they go to Louisiana, Arkansas and | of people. The most aggravating stories of in- 
Texas. They do not come, with their slaves, to sults and outrages committed by Missourians on 
Missouri or to Kanzas. Call they that backing | the persons of emigrants from the Old World or 
their friends ? | from the Free States, who are found ascending 

Thus the matter stands. The northern emi-| the Missouri river, are circulated in the news- 
grants shun Missouri and Kanzas as plague papers all through the Free States ; and it is im- 
spots of the nation. The southern emigrants | possible to conceive of the deep hatred thus 
shun Missouri and Kanzas, because here is the | generated towards our whole State in the Northern 
battle ground between slavery and free soil. half of the Union. 

The result is, Kanzas, the fairest landunderthe| Between these fires, Missouri is leading on 
sun, is neglected and idle; occupied by a few | her languid existence. St. Louis is retarded in 
honest and earnest but disheartened pioneers, | a most woeful way. Our railroads creep at a 
and lorded over by a dozen or two feudal tyrants | snail’s pace. We build ten miles while other 
of Missouri, who curse by their presence the | Western States build one hundred. In every 
land they have desolated. department of life we feel the paralysis. In- 

Such is Kanzas—poor, neglected and despised ' stead of bounding forward, buoyant, strong, and 
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rejoicing, we sit with dull eyes and heavy spirits, 
and listen to the tick of adeath watch. 

These are the bitter fruits of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise—a wicked and wrongful 
deed—that will yet bring aburden of bitter self- 
reproaches to its authors. 
mand that repeal. The South never asked it. 
Atchison solicited it—and in a moment of politi- 
cal insanity, the South consented to the wrong, 
and made the wrong her own. This was the 
suicide of slavery. 

Every step since taken has deepened the 
wrong and enhanced the danger. The Free 
States organized Aid Societies, and sent their 
men to make Kanzas free. It had been free soil, 
by solemn compact for thirty-five years, and they 
naturally were incensed to see its character 
changed. The South would have been far more 
indignant if a slave territory had been thus, by 
unexpected act of Congress, converted into Free 
Soil. 

The Free States had a right to be indignant 
that a life-long compromise had been repealed— 
and they had a right to try to keep Kanzas free 
as it had been, by peaceable colonization. They 
attempted nothing else. But a portion of the 
citizens of Missouri, headed by Atchison and 
Stringfellow, denounced the northern emigrants 
as “‘ paupers and hirelings,” because they were 
sent west by the money of a society ; and so they 
had county meetings in Missouri and raised 
money, and sent Missourians to Kanzas to make 
Kanzas a slave territory! Were the Missourians 
“hirelings” tag? And did these two wrongs 
make one right { 

Atchison and Stringfellow, with their Missouri 
followers, overwhelmed the settlers in Kanzas, 
brow-beat and bullied them, and took the govern- 
ment from their hands. Missouri votes elected 
the present body of men, who insult public in- 
telligence and popular rights by styling them- 
selves ‘‘ the Legislature of Kanzas.”’ This body 
of men are helping themselves to fat speculations 
by locating “the seat of government” and 
getting town lots for their votes. They are 
passing laws disfranchising all the citizens of 
Kanzas who do not believe negro slavery to be 
a Christian institution and a national blessing. 
They are proposing to punish with imprison- 
ment the utterance of views inconsistent with 
their own. And they are trying to perpetuate 
their preposterous and infernal tyranny, by ap- 
pointing for a term of years creatures of their 
own, as Commissioners in every county, to lay 
and collect taxes, and see that the laws they 
are passing are faithfully executed. Has this 
age anything to compare with these acts in au- 
dacity ? 

The Free State men of Kanzas have resolved 
not to submit to this daring usurpation of a non- 
resident oligarchy. They have called a Conven- 
tion of the people of Kanzas, to meet in Septem- 
ber next, and frame a Constitution for their go- 


Missouri did not de- | 
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vernment. This movement will be supported by 
| thousands in Kanzas, and it will rally and bring 
| to their aid the Northern States that have been 
| for the time staggered and confused by the un- 
| toward events in Kanzas. 
The next Congress will find, then, this issue 
| before them—a Free State Constitution pre- 
sented by one portion of the people of Kanzas, 
and the pro-slavery territorial laws of the pre- 
sent fraudulent Legislature. The House of 
Representatives of the next Congress, will be 
largely Free Soil or Anti-Nebraska. The pro- 
slavery laws of the bogus Legislature will be re- 
jected, and, without Congressional sanction, they 
are not valid—and the contest will then be on 
accepting the Constitution presented by the 
Free State people. This Free State Constitution 
may pass the House, but not the Senate. But 
the effect will be as disastrous to Missouri and 
the South. Kanzas will be left to anarchy. The 
slavery that is there will flee from it—and per- 
haps even the slave property of Western Mis- 
souri give way under the panic, and seek safety 
in the cotton fields and sugar plantations of 
Texas. 

It has been the common opinion with thought- 
less persons and thick-headed bullies at the 
West, that the Northern and Eastern men will 
not fight. Never was a greater mistake. The 
sons of New England and of the Middle States 
do not like to fight. They would rather work, 
plough, build towns, railroads, make money and 
raise families, than fight. But fight they will, if 
need be. Remember, the sons of New England 
shed the first blood in the American Revolution, 
and they were the last to furl their flags in the 
terrible struggle. They have never disgraced 
their country by cowardice, and they will not. 
They are Americans, with spirit, courage, en- 
durance and deep love of liberty, to animate 
them. The Free State men in Kanzas will fight 
before they will be disfranchised and trampled 
on. Mark the word. 

Here comes then, the suicide of slavery. The 
outrages committed by Atchison and his fellows 
in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
by Stringfellow and his followers in subjugating 
Kanzas to non-resident rule, will bring on 4 
collision first in Congress and then in Kanzas 
—and who shall tell the end! 

Slavery will never sustain itself in a border 
State by the sword. It may conquer in some 
respects; but it can never * conquer a peace” 
—Never, never! Once light the fires of in- 
ternecine war in defence of slavery, and it will 
perish while you defend it. Slaveholders will 
not stay to meet the fight. Property is timid, 
and the slaves will be sent to Texas, to be in 
“safe place” while the fight lasts; and as soon 
as the slaves are gone it will be found that Mis- 
souri has nothing to fight about, and the fight 


| will end “ before it begins.” 


Thus the slavery propagandists who repealed 
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the Missouri Compromise to make Kanzas a|heard atall! But the worst of all is when you 


slave State, will make Missouri free ; and in en- | stand on such an insecure bridge without know- 
deavoring to expel Abolitionism from Kanzas, |ing it; although indeed you very soon find it 
they will find both Kanzas and Missouri with | out. When we talk of cutting the ice, it must 
an entire free white population—worth more to | be remembered that glacier-ice is far more easily 
the two States than all the negroes in America. | chopped than common ice. It is much more 
Is not the Kanzas outrage the suicide of | brittle, and this from its peculiar structure, which 
slavery? Have not the people of Missouri, in- | consists of alternate plates of hard, transparent 
terested in the preservation of slavery in the | blue ice, and of aérated ice, quite the reverse of 
State, brought themselves into a desperate pre- | transparent, and much less hard. But this is 
dicament by following the insane counsels of | now a familiar fact. It is very curious to observe 
Atchison and Stringfellow ? how the moraine of a glacier, far from sinking 
into the ice (as we might have expected), seems, 
by preventing the basis on which it rests from 
melting, rather to rise above it. The same pro- 
(ne particular crevasse delayed us long. There | cess is more apparent, though hardly more re- 
was no turning it, for it stretched far tothe right | markable, in the case of an isolated block. But 
and left of our course. Its further lip was five | we never enconntered an ice-pedestal supporting 
or six feet lower than the level of the brink on | such a statue as the following. 
which we stood. ‘This in itself was nothing ex- “On the Portillo Pass in the Cordillera,” says 
traordinary ; but beyond this first crevasse, and | Darwin, “ are several broad fields of perpetual 
divided from it by an intervening ridge of ice | snow. These frozen masses, during the process 
two or three yards broad, yawned another very | of thawing, had in some parts been converted into 
considerable crevasse. Nor was this all, for the | pinnacles or columns. On one of these a frozen 
further side of the further chasm was a wall of | horse was sticking as on a pedestal, but (ludi- 
sheer ice very much higher than the middle | crously enough) with his hind legs straight up in 
ridge. A stoppage ensued, and for the first time | the air!’ His explanation is—‘ I suppose the 
since we had taken to the ice, we got together | animal must have fallen with his head downward 
and compared our several experiences. Atlength | into a hole, when the snow was continuous, and 
a plan of operations was arranged. Our party |afterwards, the surrounding parts must have 
was first disconnected, and a couple of guides, | been removed by the thaw.” Surely the eques- 
assisted by their poles, crossed the first crevasse, | trian statue of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Contiaued fiom page 7. 


taking with them a rope, a hatchet, and the lad- 
der. This was planted on the further brink of 
the middle ridge on which they had landed, and 
itsopposite end lowered till it touched the further 
wall which I have described. From the top of 
the ladder to the summit of the facing wall sev- 
eral yards remained overtopping. The first 
guide, attached to his comrade, ascended the 
ladder, and with his hatchet cut several notches 
in the ice for his hands and feet, managing some- | 
how or other by this means to scale the height. | 


would blush (if statues can blush) did it know 
that there ever had been in the world one horse 
in an attitude more extraordinary than its 
own ! 

Such are some, and only some, of the features 
of the glacier. But they may be taken as types; 
for though the face of a glacier is ever changing 
its expression, though its substance suffers a con- 
tinual waste, yet the laws which regulate it are 
unalterable, the mass to be moulded never fails, 
the mould through which the mass slowly and 


The rest was comparatively easy—the second | majestically passes is fixed; and so these great 
guide being easily pulled up by the first. Then | ice-characters are stereotyped, and the process of 
each traveller was tied round the waist’(all the | Nature in its truest sense—a constant being 
knapsacks having been passed on first), and one | born—is constantly exhibited. But who can 
by one we were hauled up the farthest side. But, | give the faintest idea of its wild, unearthly, ter- 


besides such artificial expedients, several natural 
bridges assisted our progress ; for the crevasses | 
are often spanned bya plate of ice or snow, more | 
or less secure. When their existence is detect- | 
ed, their consistency is first tried by probing them 
with a pole; and it is nota little startling some- 

times to find them suddenly give way and fall in 

at the centre, and after a few seconds’ silence to 

hear the bits either crash against ice, or splash 
into those mill-streams which underdrain the 
glacier. 1 have often seen a pole, too carelessly 
handled in thus sounding the snow, suddenly 
shoot through and disappear, the distance of its 
fall only to be measured by the interval which 
elapses before a crash is heard—if indeed it is 


rific beauty? Its birth on some heaven-kissing 
summit, its cradle in the mountain hollows, its 
snow swaddling-clothes, gradually removed as it 
descends, till the pearl-like hue of the real suv- 
face is discovered, delicately veined with blue— 
the gigantic causeways, lateral and medial, that 
descend its surface, bearing aloft vast masses of 
rock far removed from their parent needles—the 


| dark-green frowning chasms, the blue arching 


fairy-like halls, floored, walled, and roofed with 
ice, and hung about with graceful icicles, yards 
in length and feet in diameter ; the connecting 
lanes and labyrinths, “a mighty maze, but not 
without a plan,” which now plunge you into the 
dark abyss where a cataract roars, now lead you 
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up again to the dazzling surface, musical with a 
thousand tinkling runnels obedient to the sun ;| 
add to this the toppling ice-crags, crashing as! 
they lose their balance, while the glacier moves | 
on its slow but irresistible march ; the glittering | 
pinnacles and spires which usually precede its fall, | 
the golden grain and the blue flax flower which 
bend over its sides to watch its waning moments; 
finally, the “dusky doors” from which its life-blood 
rolls—this—and how little of the truth is this? 
—is surely “beautiful exceedingly.” It requires 
an effort to take leave of this “thrilling region,”’ 
but the shadows are lengthening, and we must 
on to our half-way house, our glacier-girt island 
rock of the Grands Mulets. This lofty chain of 
rocks is some five thousand feet below the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, and some three thousand 
above what is called the line of perpetual snow. 
Though of very considerable height, it is so 
dwindled into nothing by the distance, that to 
the peasant at Chamouni it presents the appear- 
ance of a line of mules ascending the snow. 
From this fancied resemblance of course the 
name originates. The rock has been so often 
described that a minute account would be super- 
fluous. It is always now adopted as a midway 
station, from its convenient distance, and because 
it is too steep to afford the snowa lodgment, but 
more especially because the avalanches roll harm- 
lessly around it. The climb to the ledge on which 


we bivouacked was not only toilsome but dan- 
gerous, on account of the numerous loose pieces 
of rock, which, if dislodged by the unwary foot, 
roll, collecting others, till they may prove fatal 


to the comrade who follows you. No sooner had 
we reached our ledge in the face of the rock than 
preparations were commenced to insure a com- 
fortable, if but a short repose. A kind of hut 
has since our ascent been constructed by the 
guides. On the occasion of our visit we had, I 
am glad to say, no other roof but the sky. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when our 
partyarrived. The rock was glowing with heat, 
and this, or some other cause, made me bleed 
profusely atthe nose. We began to understand 
the force of the guide’s advice to De Saussure, to 
take up nothing but a parasol and a bottle of 
smelling salts. We changed our attire—(which 
up to this time consisted merely of cricket flan- 
nels) —spread out our dainties—as the heat cool- 
ed, lighted a fire—and soon our preparations for 
enjoyment were complete. 

That night be sure “we kepta high festival.” 
Guides and amateurs drew in near the embers, 
conversation never flagged, songs were never not 
forthcoming, the last toast was loath to be drunk. 
Each bottle, as it was emptied—and many were 
so served—was tossed over the ledge, and its 
swift career to destruction watched by eager and 
delighted eyes. In the midst of our jollity the 
distant boom of a gun fired at Chamouni assured 
us of the sympathy of the nether world, and 
added one more to our already long list of toasts. 


| and was mounting upwards. 
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Meanwhile the obsequies of departing day had 
commenced, and the evening came in heralded 
by such a pomp and pageantry of glory as, unless 
seen, cam by no imagination be conceived. Step 
by step the level rule of daylight left the valley 
Hours of day above 
when all was night below. In silence and scarce 
perceptibly it approaches the tremendous outlines 
of snow and rocky precipice far distant from us, 
rendered seemingly near by the more pure and 
rarefied condition of the atmosphere. Pinnacle, 
dome, and cupola seem to draw themselves close 
around and above us, confronting us with their 
awful “ full-faced presence.” And now we our- 
selves are being left below by the retiring tide of 
light. Purple mists roll themselves about the 
foot of the mountain; overhead is let loose vol- 
ume after volume of flushing and heaving light. 
Gold, crimson, and violet blend in swelling sue- 
cession the dolphin-like changes of the dying 
day ; till last and longest, and loveliest of all, 
that indescribable rose-hue so familiar to the 
lover of the Alps sweeps up the snow, and reveals 
the relative heights of the gigantic mountain- 
brothers. Meanwhile the glacier obeys the spell 
of advancing night. What a spectral, death- 
like aspect it assumes! One by one its super- 
ficial runnels are chilled into silence, and the 
attentive ear only can catch the hoarse rumble of 
its lower waterpipes. Soon all is silence—si- 
lence doubly still, if occasionally interrupted by 
the resounding crash of some toppling ice- 
crag, or the dull roll of an unseen avalanche. 

Winter on the glacier is one long, awful night. 
The warmth of the earth, and the gravid elasti- 
city of the ice itself, prevent a total halt even 
then; but it is only in summer and autumn 
that it majestically advances at its greatest speed 
(some two feet a day), accompanied by the thun- 
der-sound of bursting ice-crags—the grand and 
solemn bars of that wild and unearthly march ! 
And oh, what a march is that! You seem to 
behold embodied before you the haltless, haste- 
less, pitiless form of Necessity herself, advane- 
ing to fulfil her inexorable purpose. The 
thought oppresses you ; you struggle in vain to 
rid yourself of the deadening incubus. 

The rate of a glacier’s progress is expressed in 
an entertaining form by Professor Forbes. “As 
suming roughly,” says he, “the length of a gla- 
cier to be twenty miles, and its annual progres- 
sion five hundred feet, the block which is now 
discharged from its surface on the terminal mo- 
raine may have started from its rocky origin in 
the reign of Charles I. The glacier history of 
two hundred years is revealed in the interval; 
and a block greater than the largest of the Egyp- 
tian obelisks, which has just commenced its 
march, will see out the course of six generations 
of men ere its pilgrimage, too, be accomplished, 
and it is laid low and motionless in the common 

ve of its predecessors.” 

As I lay now, propped on one elbow, what 4 
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scene was before my eyes! The ruddy embers 
glowing on our ledge ; the glimmering lanterns, 
far out in the snowy wilds, of two guides sent 
forward to report on the state of the snow ; the 
ghost-like mountain-forms leaning out of the 
5 . ye 

night, staring at us, and then receding ; the sen- 
tinel stars sharply defined, but watching motion- 
less in the sky; behind us the sullen boom of 
frequent avalanches was enough to drive away 


sleep. 





The tumbling avalanches— 
How awful, yet how beautiful! These are 
The voices of the mountains; thus they ope 
Their snowy lips, and speak unto each other 
In the primeval language, lost to man. 


If our party yielded to impressions impossible 


to express, what must have passed through the | 


mind of that first pioneer of the way who, on the 
8th of June, 1786, found himself alone in these 
wilds? A storm raged that day, but he, shelter- 
ed under a rock, dug a hole in the snow for 
warmth wherein to pass the night, and was kept 

up by the brave heart within him. Up to that 

time, those who, in the chase of chamois, or in 

search for crystals, had mounted higher than their 

comrades, had brought down with them reports 

of black skies, and stifling snow vales, and “ ac- 

cursed mountains,” from which all grace of Hea- 

ven seemed withheld. And, be sure, imagina- 

tion had not been idle. The gloomy terrors of 
tradition must doubtless, in such a solitude, have 

been hardly less formidable than the present 

reality itself. But Balmat defied them both 

alike, and two days after returned to his native 
vale, long to lie frost-bitten on his bed, but with 

the proud consciousness that he alone, of all 

men, had marked out with his eye the one possi- 

ble approach through those maiden snows to the 

summit of Mont Blanc. The good and great 

De Saussure had offered the reward which had 

led to this diseovery : to him every successor in 

his footsteps, however humble, must render a_| 
passing homage, due, as for much else, so not, 
less for the absorbing interest of his narratives, 

only equalled (if at all) by that of our own com-| 
patriot, the energetic Professor Forbes. 

At length my endeavors to sleep were more 
successful. Occasionally a drowsily-muttered 
word might be heard amongst ourselves, or from 
the guides smoking belowin the shelter of every 
available ledge and cranny of the rock. But this, 
too, died away; and I wandered in the land of 
dreams—less dream-like than the reality ! 


To be continued. 





AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


The enterprise of African colonization, in 
whatever point it is viewed, is in fact full of in- 
erest, and deserving of attention. Whether as 
politicians, philanthropists or Christians, the 
ause ought to receive their assistance, as its ob- 
‘ect is to abolish the slave trade, to civilize Africa 
by every practicable means, and to extend Chris- 
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tianity. To the philanthropist, the history of 
the Kepublic of Liberia is replete with interest. 
Acquired by purchase, guaranteed by treaty, and 
governed by justice, it shows the bright result 
in increased prosperity in itself, and in a rapid 
extension of friendly relations with the natives. 
To the Christian, it gives, in the Republic, an 
evidence of the successful, established and bene- 
ficial effects of Christianity, and it points out the 
means by which that great blessing may be ex- 
tended to the thousands and millions of a mighty 
continent. To the politician, it affords evidence 
of a favorable experiment, which proves that the 
Africans, if treated with justice, and placed in a 
situation in which they are free to act, not_only 
govern themselves, but extend friendly relations 
with those by whom they are surrounded. It 
also points out a means which, if steadily pursued, 
| will destroy the foreign slave trade.—Ezx. paper. 
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Selected. 
“The Accuser of the Brethren ”— 
How fitting is the name; 
Since the creation of the world, 
His business is the same. 
Bringing false accusations, 
Sowing the seeds of strife, 
Watching the halting of the saints, 
And striking at the life. 


If with the aspersed one he should fail, 
The asperser’s sure to fall, 
For losing Christian charity, 
Have we not lost our all? 
Ye know not, vain contenders, 
What spirit ye are of; 
Alas! ye are weak “ defenders 
Of the faith” which works by love; 
Which purifies the feelings, 
And makes all sweet within, 
Tenders the heart before the Lord, 
And keeps the spirit clean. 
Go and adorn the doctrine 
Ye are feigning to approve, 
And seek for strength to follow Him 
“ Whose first, best name is Love.” 
But cease from defamation ; 
The Poet says ‘tis worse 
To steal his reputation, 
Than to rob him of his purse. 


Look home, look home, defamers, 
There’s business there for you; 

Weed well your own deceitful hearts, 
You'll find enough to do. 


Perchance that God, before whose glance 
Each soul unveiled appears, 

Sees that thy brother’s work is done, 
While thine is in arrears. 

Then leave, ah! leave the little mote 
Which thon, and thou alone, 

Mark’st in his eye, and take away 
The beam that blinds thine own. 

Thou hast had much, yea much forgiven— 
Then is it just and right, 

From him who is try fellow-worm, 
To exact the utmost mite? 

“ Judge not,” the blessed Jesus said, 
Judgment is mine alone; 

He only who has never sinned 
Should dare to cast a stone. 































































































































































































But love thy neighbor as thyself, 
His friend, his helper be, 

And show that mercy unto him 
Which God hath shown to thee. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—By the arrival of the 
steamship Ariel, from Havre and Southampton, we 
have intelligence one day later than previous ad- 
vices. Nochange is reported in the state of affairs 
in the Crimea. It is stated that decisive operations 
will not be uncertaken until the Allies have crossed 
the Tchernaya, and occupied the heights on the 
right bank, separating the Russian forces on the 
Tchernaya and Belbec rivers. Reinforcements are 
collecting for this purpose. The Russians have 
construcied works which so command the Mala- 
koff Tower and Korniloff Bastion, that the Allies 
would be unable to maintain them, should they 
gain possession. The garrison of Sebastopol is 
said to have been doubled, and preparations made 
for a desperate defence. The British Government 
has begun to ship huts to the Crimea for the use of 
the healthy troops, and for hospitals ; thus indicat- 
ing that the army is expected to winter there. 
Omar Pasha was about to go to Trebizond, to take 
commana in Asia. - 


EnGLanp.—Queen Victoria returned on the 28th 
ult . from her visit to Paris. The favorable weather 
has caused a sight decline in breadstuffs. The 
potato crop in Ireland is likely to be good. 


France.—The crops throughout the country are 
satisfactory 

Sparn.—The Carlist insurrection in Catalonia has 
again broken out A central school of Agriculture 
is about to be established near Aranjuez. 

Prussia.—The King has sanctioned an extension 
for another year of the free importation of corn 
and flour, the right of which would otherwise ex- 
pire on the 30th inst. 

The Cubinet has recently replied to Count Buol’s 
circular, that Prussia is disinclined to make any 
change in her policy on the Eastern Question, be- 
cause she is unable to see what practical guaran- 
tee the often mentioned four points ean afford for 
its settlement ; and that she cannot consent to bind 
herself to these four points while the parties prin- 
cipally concerned reserve to themselves the right 
to go beyond them. 

DewmMark.—A royal rescript to the Diet is pub- 
lished, expressly guaranteeing civil and religions 
liberty, and the freedom of the press. 

Inpta.—A formidable insurrection has broken 
out in Bengal, the tribes occupying the Rajmahal 
hills having suddenly burst upon the plains, carry- 
ing destruction everywhere. The cause of the out- 
break is not certainly known, but it is attributed to 
oppression by British officials. 

Mexico.—The commander of the Liberating 
force of Vera Cruz has refused to acknowledge the 
Provisional Government under Carrera, and taken 
possession of the city. Generals Alvarez and Com- 
onfort were marching upon the city of Mexico. 

CuiL1.—Locomotives are soon to run | 
from Valparaiso to Vica del Mar, and a telegrap 
line between the former place and Santiago was 
expected to be opened early in last month. A 
National Exhibition was to be held at Santiago. 
Four thousand dollars had been estimated for the 
foundation of People’s Libraries in the provinces. 

Paracuay.—The dispute with Brazil has been 
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amicably settled, and a treaty of commerce and 
navigation concluded. 

CentraL America.—Colonel Kinney is said to 
have succeeded in obtaining the grants of land 
which he expected, and will push forward his 
colonization scheme. 

Avustratia.—A Mutual Protection Society has 
been formed by the miners, with the sanction of 
the government, to prevent the jumping of claims, 
which had caused serious difficulties. The gold 
market has been dull, but the yield is steady, 

Domestic.—The pretended Legislature of Kan. 
sas passed about two hundred and fifty acts at its 
late session. Among these are an act by which 
an oath to support the fugitive slave law and the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill is made essential to the 
holding of any office in the territory, one punishing 
with peatH all attempts to interfere with slave 
property, such as decoying slaves from their 
masters, &c., and one by which the promulgation 
of anti-slavery opinions is to be punished by two 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary. Governor Shannon made a speech at 
Westport, on the day of his arrival, in which he 
declared that he considered the legislature a lega! 
body, and its acts binding upon the people of the 
territory, and avowed himself in favor of slavery 
in Kansas. F 

Considerable beds of rock salt, of excellent 
quality, have been discovered near Point San 
Gavotte, in Lower California. A valuable copper 
mine is said to have been found on the territory 
acquired from Mexico by the Gadsden treaty. The 
ore is described as very rich, and intermixed with 
pieces of the pure metal. Not far from this local- 
ity is an old silver mine, now abandoned. 

The yellow fever in Norfolk aud Portsmouth has 
scarcely abated in virulence, though the number 
of new cases has diminished The known inter- 
ments in the former city, since the commence- 
ment of the disease, amount to 1057, and those not 
recorded, it is supposed, would swell the number 
to nearly 1200. Most of the physicians and nurses 
who have goue from the northern cities have had 
the disease, and several of them have died. 

The deaths in Boston for the week ending 15th 
inst., were 125; in New York, 503, and in Phila- 
delphia, 192. 

‘Lhe Superintendent of Indian affairs in Califor- 
nia states that the Indians on the Home Lackee 
reservation are in the most satisfactory condition. 
T’ -ir crop of wheat is estimated at 20,000 bushels 
‘Tue corn and vegetables were destroyed by grass 
hoppers. The Indians are industrious and cou- 
tented. 

Robert Chisholm, of Beanfort, S. C., has culti- 
vated the olive for twenty years past, and thus far 
has been entirely successful. Histrees were im- 
ported from the neighborhood of Florence, and 
have borne large quantities of fruit every year, in- 
stead of only in alternate years, as is the case in 
Europe. He possesses between 300 and 400 trees. 

The Cayuga Indians in Western New York 
have revolted, deposed their chiefs, and set up 
new rulers. The revolutionists charge the chiels 
with having plundered the people of the annuity 
received from our government under treaty st 
pulations. 

A dangerous rock not laid down in any of the 
charts, has recently been discovered in the Gu!! 
Stream, latitude 35 deg. 14 min., west longitude, 
73 deg. 21 min. 
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